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Star Streams. 
(Continued from page 362.) 

Including both hemispheres, there are visi- 
> to the naked eye, under the most favor- 
le circumstances, about 5,000, or at the most 
00, fixed stars. If these and the fixed stars 
sible in the ‘most powerful telescopes were 
disappear, and the eye to acquire the light- 
thering power of Herschel’s 20-feet reflector, 
sre would be seen scattered over the vault 
heaven—instead of the fixed stars now visi- 
—about as many nebule—“ feebly shining, 
ud-like patches, often of strange and fan- 
tic forms.” ; 

The faint illumination of nebule, the close 
ywding of stars in many that are resolvable, 
d other circumstances, have appeared to 
nfirm the view that these objects shine from 
tances far beyond those of the farthest 
ed stars. It has been considered that ne 
le are (for the most part, at least) aggrega- 
ns of suns (“island-universes,” as a German 
ilosopher has expressively termed them), 
ming galaxies similar to our own “ Milky 
ay,” and reduced, notwithstanding the im- 
nsity of their dimensions, by a yet greater 


{% 


), |the pole. 


ever, that. many: German astronomers, and|tween the fixedstarsand the sun. And further, 


some, at. least, of our most distinguished Eng- 
lish observers (amongst others, the late, Ad- 


ya Smyth) had looked with more than 
oubt on the view; 5; Withsufficient optical 
YO WSR, Teen PaaS a into atdea. 

The first point I shall dwell upon is the 
distribution of nebule over the heavens. In 
the northern heavens there will be observed 
a very decided clustering in the region be- 
tween 11h. and 14h. of R.A. This is the nebu- 
lar region in Virgo, extending over Coma 
Berenices, and the tail of Leo, curving (to the 
right) over Canes Venatici, thence (to the left) 
over the tail and hind quarters of Ursa Major, 
to within about 12° of the pole near the tail 
of Draco. The borders of this stream or cluster 
of nebulew extend dispersedly over the two 
Leones, Cancer, Gemini, Lynx, and Ursa 
Major on one side, and over Bootes and Corona 
on the other. As there seems to be a decided 
break in the stream—or rather, perhaps, as 
the stream decidedly comes to an end near 
the pole—we must return to the point from 
which we commenced, and thence follow the 
streams in the contrary direction. The con- 
tinuation of the stream presently divides into 
two, the right-hand stream passing over the 
left hand of Virgo, the tail of Hydra, and 
nearly the whole extent of Centaurus, to Crux 
and Musca; the left-hand stream passing over 
Crater, to Antlia, and the mast and sails of 
Argo. The gap which bounds the northern 
group seems continued, but not in quite so 
marked a manner, by the space comparatively 
clear of nebule which runs round the right- 
hand stream (of the two just described) across 
Returning to the northern heavens 
we notice a less distinctly marked grouping 
over part of Perseus and Andromeda, passing 
(to the right) over the square in Pegasus to 


mensity of distance, to the appearance of|the southernmost of Pisces, and (to the left) 
nt specks of light, which the slightest haze|over the band in Pisces, across Cetus, Eri- 
our skies is sufficient to conceal from us.|danus, and Dorado, in a distinctly-marked 
e important discoveries effected by Dr.|stream leading to the Nubecula Major. The 
iggins, which have shown that many nebule jright-hand stream, which we had followed as 
2 gaseous in composition—nineteen out of|far as Pisces, seems to have a continuation 
ty observed presenting the spectrum of|towards the Nubecula Minor, and also to 


ght lines separated by dark spaces which 
licates the gaseity of the source of light— 
ve modified these views. Without giving 
solute support to the speculations of Sir 
. Herschel, respecting the condition and 
anges of condition of nebulw, Huggins’s 
‘coveries show that the views on which 
‘rschel founded his speculations were well 
yunded. The distinctions Herschel drew 
ween the different classes of nebulew have 
*n confirmed, so far as spectrum analysis 


throw out a convolution over the tail of Piscis 
Australis, over Indus et Pavo, towards Apus 
and Musca. 


although it would not be impossible that a 
tendency to systematic arrangement should 
be apparent among the nebula, yet the dis- 
tances.séparating nebula from nebula would 
(on this theory) be so vast, compared with 
the distances separating star from star, or 
even with the dimensions of our galaxy, that 
it would clearly be very improbable that such 
arrangement should be discernable by terres- 
trial astronomers. As, however, the theory 
is very generally held, I shall present, as I 
proceed, some considerations which seem op- 
posed to it. We seem, rather, to have evi- 
dence that most of the nebule—if not all of 
them—are much nearer to us than has been 
commonly maintained. 

When we consider those regions of the 
heavens in which nebule are markedly de- 
ficient, we find an arrangement which cannot 
be wholly accidental. I refer to the zone, 
very marked in the northern hemisphere, and 
not indistinctly traceable in the southern, 
which has been already described. This zone 
is not quite coincident, in direction, with the 
Milky Way, but follows almost exactly a cir- 
cular band, which includes more lucid stars 
than any corresponding band on the heavens. 
~ Now, it appears to me that those who have 
speculated on the subject of nebule have been 
too apt to content themselves by looking for 
zones and streams of aggregation, not noticing 
apparently that zones along which nebule are 
sparingly distributed, may be as marked in- 
dications of systematic distribution as zones 
of aggregation. I consider that the zone 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph is a 
phenomenon scarcely less distinct in character 
than the zone of the Milky Way itself; and I 
look on the connection between the former 
zone and the zone of brilliant stars as a very 
noteworthy circumstance. 

It has been already noted by astronomers 
that all nebule of irregular form and great 
extent are found along a zone nearly coincid- 
ing in direction with the Milky Way. The 
great circle along which such nebulz are ac- 
tually found is, in fact, no other than that 
along which nebule in general are conspicu- 
ously wanting. It is also worth noticing that 
jwhere this zone, and the zone of the Milky 


There remains to be noticed a clustering of} Way intersect, we find the singular nebula 


nebule towards the portion of the Milky Way 
occupied by Scorpio. Sir John Herschel con- 
siders that many of these nebule belong to the 
Milky Way, as they are wanting in the gap 
between the two branches of the galaxy in 
this neighborhood. 

The first inquiry which suggests itself, on 


yet proceeded. Every planetary nebula/a review of the distribution of nebule, is the 


5 observed, for instance, has been proved to 
aseous. The process of generalization, 
ch had been commenced by many eminent 
nomers, and in which scarcely any dis- 


question, whether there is any indication of 
a connection between nebula and fixed stars? 
The theory that nebule are galaxies similar 
to our own Milky Way would, of course, re- 


round » Argus in one hemisphere, and in 
the other the remarkable nebular region in 
Cygnus. 

The discovery that the great irregular 
nebula in Orion is gaseous, renders it probable 
that the other irregular nebule are so like- 
wise. Whether they are so or not, it is clear 
that they are totally different in character 
from regular nebulw. Therefore, we may 
look on their aggregation on the great circle 
along which few nebule are found as a cir- 
cumstance (1) not opposed to the evidence of 


ions but those depending on the resolva-/quire that we should dissociate nebule from' systematic distribution founded on that pecu- 


ty of nebule were recognized, has been 
uptly checked. It is to be noticed, how- 


any connection with our galaxy, save a rela- 
tion corresponding to that which holds be- 


as itself indicative of a law asso- 


liarity ; (2 
| , pulse with the stellar system, 


'Ciating ne 
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One peculiarity of the irregular nebule de- 
serves to be especially dwelt upon. 
them exhibit a tendency to arrange themselves 
around fixed stars. 

As respects the great nebula in Orion, while 
the proportion of stars whose connection with 
the nebula has not been traced is somewhat 
greater, yet nearly every marked condensa- 
tion in the nebula is associated with conspicu- 
ous stars (that is, with stars conspicuous 
among those visible in the same field of view 
with the nebula). Every telescopist also is 
familiar with the fact, that the central con- 
densation of the nebula clusters round the 
trapezium of stars, within which there is 
either no nebulous light or very little. The 
association is not likely to be an accidental 
one. Herschel himself remarks that the star 
« Orionis is involved in strong nebulosity, 
“probably connected with the great nebuln,” 
while he was able to trace a faint extension 
of the nebula as far as the double star « Orionis, 
which it involves, so that the star is rendered 
nebulous. 

Turn we now to the region of irregular 
nebule of Sagittarius. The first nebula men- 
tioned by Sir J. Herschel is described by him 
as “singularly trifid, consisting of three bright 
andirregularly formed nebulous masses, gradu- 
ating away insensibly externally, but coming 
up to a great intensity of light at their in- 
terior edges, where they enclose and surround 
a sort of three-forked rift, or vacant area, ab- 
ruptly and uncouthly crooked, and quite void 
of nebulous light. A beautiful triple star is 
situated precisely on the edge of one of these 
nebulous masses, just where the interior va- 
cancy forks out into two channels. A fourth 
nebulous mass spreads like a fan or downy 
plume frum a star, at a little distance from the 
triple nebula.” 

As respects the nebula of Cygnus, I may 
simply quote Sir J. Herschel. He describes 
the region as “ consisting, first, of a long, nar- 
row, curved, and forked streak, and secondly, 
of a cellular effusion of great extent, in which 
the nebula occurs intermixed with, and adhering 
to, stars around the borders of the cells, while 
their interior is free from nebula, and almost so 
Jrom stars.” 

I have already drawn out this paper to a 
much greater length than I had proposed, and 
yet seem scarcely to have entered upon my 
subject. Let me, instead of proceeding to 
treat cursorily of the remaining branches of 
that subject, here pause and “report progress.” 
We have found a law of aggregation of nebulz 
in regions removed from the Milky Way, and 
thus a law of contrast, which amounts in re- 
ality to a law of connection between nebule 
and the starry system. We have found that, 
in the southern hemisphere, this law of con- 


trast is further exhibited in an aggregation of|years. 
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Improvement of the Indians. 
To the Yearly Meeting :—The Committee 


securities in his hands, the par value of wh 


All of| Report of the Committee for the Civilization and|is $15,236.66, the same amount as last 


ported. 
The receipts during the year have been: 


for the civilization and improvement of the|From interest on invested funds; 


Indian natives, Report: That for several 
months during the early and middle part of 
last year, the Institution at Tunessassa re- 


mained under the care of Abner Woolman,|Estimated profit 


who took charge temporarily at the request 
of the Committce, upon the withdrawal of 


George W. Mott, and his wife, as mentioned|Making a total of. 


in our last report. The duties of Matron 
were performed during the summer session 
by Catharine Battin, who several years pre- 
viously had been acceptably engaged in the 
Institution. Since the Tenth month last, the 
stations of Superintendent and Matron have 
been filled by our friends Aaron P. Dewees 
and his wife Eunice Dewees, of Ohio, who 
under a sense of duty had offered them- 
selves for this service. 
leased at her own request at the close of 
the winter session. Her place has been sup- 
plied by Miranda Dewees, whose husband, 
Aaron Dewees, Jr., has also been engaged to 
assist in the care and cultivation of the farm. 
The Friends last named, have entered upon 
their duties within the past few weeks. 

The School has been continued under the 
efficient charge of Louisa Smith, who has re- 
mained at the Institution by the request of 
the Committee during the past winter, but 
who, it is expected, will return home in the 
early part of next month; a young woman 
Friend, having been engaged in her place to 


the summer session. It is cause of encourage- 


Mary Vail was re-|Loss on Farm Account, 


Parrish’slegacy, and contributions 
of three Friends, : $1,671 


| 

| 

| 

one-third of the income of John 
of saw and grist | 

| 


mill, 150 
; . 1,822 

The expenditures have been: 
For Family Expenses, . $1,457 73 | 
Salaries, and travelling ex- 

pensés of Friends under 

appointment at the In- 

stitution, 917 14 
Incidental Expenses, 109 62 | 
Books and Stationery, 28 30 
RepairsandImprovements 108 65 

33 62 | 

Making the total expenses | 

of the Institution, . $2,655 06 | 
There has been paid for a | 

stove for the school at | 

the Corn Planter Settle- | 

ment, &c., ‘ 18 76 | 
Making the total expendi- | 

tures, * 9 .)7.) So 2 Ape ae | 
And showing a deficiency in the 

business of the year of . $850 ff 


The Indians on the Allegheny Reservatil 
have the opportunity of sending their chif 


State of New York, of which there are sey 


take charge of the school at the opening of|ren to the day schools, supported by t 
| 
| 


ment that the several vacancies which have 
occurred, have thus been filled with less de- 
lay, than at some former periods, and that 
the Friends engaged have had their minds 
drawn to the respective services, with desires 
to be helpful to the Indians. 

The largest number of children in attend- 
ance at the School at one time has been 29: 
viz. 24 girls and 5 boys; the average number 
of pupils during the past year has been 25, 
viz: 26 for the summer, and 24 for the win- 
ter session, which is 7 more than last year. 
At the close of the winter session, nearly all 
of the scholars were able to read, more than 
half had made some progress in geography 
and arithmetic, and several had studied ele- 
mentary philosophy and grammar. Nearly 
all of the children were in the practice of com- 
mitting portions of the Scriptures to memory. 
In addition to the instruction thus imparted, 
the girls acquire a knowledge of sewing and 
general housework, which may materially 
assist in rendering their homes comfortable, 
and improving their social condition in future 
We hope there is an increasing ap- 


nebule over regions in which stars are want-|preciation on the part of parents of the ad- 
ing, and vice versa ; lastly, we have seen that/vantage to the children of placing them at 


over a zone of the heavens in which nebule 
are all but absolutely wanting, there is a 
marked aggregation of lucid stars, that on the 
same zone all the irregular nebule are col- 
lected, and that these irregular nebula, all 
occurring in regions very richly bestrewn 
with fixed stars, exhibit in their configura- 
tion a correspondence with the configuration 
of the fixed stars in the same field, which can- 
not be wholly accidental. 


(To be continued.) 
+e 


Use temporal things but desire eternal. 


the Institution. 

Meetings for Divine worship are held on 
First and Fifth-day mornings, as heretofore ; 
in which the conduct of the children has been 
generally satisfactory. The Holy Scriptures 
are read in the family daily, and Youthful 
Piety, and other religious books, occasion- 
ally, and we trust that profitable impressions 


located upon their land. These are each 
tended by some of the children living in th | 
respective neighborhoods; and two of thd 
have been taught by Indians. | 
The general condition of the Indians upj 
this Reservation has not materially chang§ 
since the date of our last report. Althouj 
some land is cleared up annually, yet thi 
continue-to be slow in availing themselves 
the advantages which steady industry wou 
afford. It is often the case that the attent 
of many of the young men is diverted fré 
agricultural pursuits during the planting s 
son, by the high wages to be obtained at th 
time, by rafting lumber; and who thus l¢ 
the opportunity for the cultivation of thes 
during an’ important period of the year, 
sides being thrown into company often 0 
demoralizing character. The less rapid i 
provement of the natives on this Reservati 
as compared with their brethren at Cattaré 
gus, may in part, we believe, be attributed 
this cause. . 
The difficulties arising from the oceupan 
of their land by white settlers, under lea 
made to them in good faith by Indians, 
which have been decided by the Courts 
be illegal, remain in an unsettled conditi 
and continue to produce feelings of inse 
rity and apprehension to many. After t 
failure of the bill, containing several obj 
tionable features, proposed to settle these 
culties as mentioned in out last report, a ce 
munication was received by the Councill 
of the Seneca Nation, from a member of 


have been, at times, made upon the minds of| Ogden Land Company, proposing the appo 


the children, in these opportunities. 
Upon an examination of the Treasurer’s 


ment of a Committee of the Councillors) 
confer with that company in reference to @ 


account, it appears there was due him, Third|tinguishing this alleged claim to their lan | 
month Ist, 1874, $260.77, and that there are! Upon the reception of this communicat 
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) Nation ; in reply to which an address was/much as had been made for six or eight years 
spared, stating our reasons for not approv-|previously. The school located on their tract 
‘of such a course, and our views in relation|has been regularly maintained, and more in- 
the plan which we thought should be pur-|terest appears to be taken by the parents in 
d; all of which were in accordance with|promoting the instruction of their children. 


advice previously given them on these sub- 


Under the authority given by the Yearly 


ts. This Address was presented by two of|Meeting last year, 50 acres of the land at 


» Committee, who had several interviews 
‘+h Councillors and other influential Indians, 
which the questions now agitating them 
re freely discussed. A great want of unan- 


Tunessassa has been sold. 

Though the Indians are yet unwilling to 
adopt a course which appears so likely to 
contribute to their settlement and improye- 


- advice was requested by the President of|very manifest, amounting it is thought, to as 


ty was found to exist among them. 
The advantages to be derived to the Indians 


ment as a people, there is no doubt that the 
assistance rendered them in various ways by 


ividually, as well as in the settlement of|the Committee has been, and will, under the 
ir difficulties as a nation, by a division of| Divine blessing, continue to be highly bene- 


ir lands and holding them in severalty, 
ler proper restrictions, have often been 
ught to their consideration by the Com- 
tee ; and a considerable number on both 
servations appear to be fully aware of them. 
1ers, however, influenced by the prejudices 
ived from their ancient customs and tradi- 
ns, and the fear of losing their tribal organ- 
tion, are still averse to this course; the un- 
lingness of whom retards their progress as 
eople in this direction. 
[he fmportance of action on their part to 
ure favorable legislation on several points 
cting- their interests, during the present 
sion of Congress, induced the Committee 
make another effort last autumn, to en- 
rage them to memoralize that body for the 
tment of a law under carefully guarded 
visions to accomplish the ends in view; 
1 two members of the Committee met the 
lians in Council for that purpose in the 
nth month last. Owing, however, in part 
the feelings to which we have alluded, only 
» of the eleven Councillors present ap- 
red to be in favor of the course recom- 
nded; but, in announcing their decision not 
take the advice which had been given 
m, they desired that Friends might not be 
couraged from endeavoring to assist them, 
l requested the further efforts of the Com- 
tee for their welfare. 
\s had been expected, a bill has since been 
roduced into Congress, prepared in the 
cial interest of the white settlers, to con- 
o the leases under which they now hold 
e from the Indians. It also provides for 
‘division of their lands under the regu- 
on of the Secretary of the Interior, and 
extinguishment of the pre-emption claim 
the United States. This bill has been re- 
red to the Committee on Indian Affairs of 
House of Representatives; and it is our 
2ntion to watch its progress with a view 
remonstrating against its passage, should 
hen reported, appear to be detrimental to 
interest of the Indians, 
\ bill has also been introduced into the 
vate of the United States, for the settle- 
t of the claims of the New York Indians 
ands in Kansas, on the basis of a settle- 
t of similar claims with the Tonawandas, 
'857. This bill is intended to carry out 


claims made in 1868, but not ratified. 
its terms are more favorable to the Indians 


bably be satisfactory to them in this re- 
t, if carried into effect. 


heir land. 


ficial; and the confidence which they continue 

to feel in the integrity of our motives, affords 

ground for encouragement, to continue to 

labor for their prosperity both as individuals 

and collectively, as far as may be in our power. 
On behalf and by direction of the Com- 

mittee. GrorGE J. ScATTERGOOD, 

Clerk for the day. 

Philadelphia, 4th mo. 17th, 1874. 


For “The Friend.” 
Memoirs and Letters of Sarah Hillman. 
(Concluded from page 363.) 

“ Philada., 6th mo. 16th, 1855. * * lLon- 
don Yearly Meeting read the epistle signed 
by J. Binns. The issue of all these things is 
seen by the great Almighty One, who seeth 
the end trom the beginning; but methinks 
our poor finite vision, even the most enlight- 
ened, can only perceive as through a glass 
darkly, a very small part indeed; and well 
may we as between the porch and the altar, 


not made with hands prepared for the im- 
mortal soul; and that faith to believe,in the 
unfoldings of Divine wisdom, as to the mea- 
sure of duty or of service called for at my hand 
may be furnished, so that as a servant in wait- 
ing, | may be found of my Lord, (if such a 
poor worm might say my,) and obedience be 
yielded unto all his requisitions. For sure 
‘eye hath not seen nor ear heard, what He 
hath prepared for him that waiteth for him.’ 

We have now attained, my dear , to 
more than three score years, and the time is 
drawing nigh, when we must put off mortality. 
Doubtless as dear Richard Jordan and others 
of that generation* who beheld in the visions 
of light the storm that was approaching, and 
expressed their willingness to continue on the 
stage a little longer, if haply they might see 
the church flourish again in brightness, so it is 
the heartfelt. petition of some in these days, 
who are secretly saying, ‘Spare thy people, 
O Lord, and give not thy heritage to reproach;’ 
at the same time that they are almost ready 
to desire with the prophet that their lives 
might be accepted for a prey.” 

The ‘*Memoirs and Letters of Sarah Hill- 
man” having now been brought to a conclu- 
sion, it remains but for the compiler to add 
his little testimony to her inwardness, her 
straightforwardness, her faithfulness, her live- 
ly spiritual walk and warfare, as set forth in 
the preceding compendium. Though of a re- 
tiring, self-distrustful nature, yet when her 
dear Master’s call was heard, and the way 
made plain before her, she was prompt and 
executive; and, in proportion to her feeble 
bodily ability, untiring in the required duty 
of her day. Going forth by day and by night, 


ery unto the Lord for help in this time of|when called upon, to visit the sick and afilict- 


great tribulation. 
Jacob’s trouble; if we be only made experi- 
mental witnesses of the truth of the promise, 
‘he shall be saved out of it,’ it will be a great 
mercy, and call for humble thankfulness. 

It seems as though it was the will of the 
great Controller of events, who holdeth the 
wind in his fist, who measureth the waters in 
the hollow of his hand, and meteth out the 
heavens with a span, to show forth his sov- 
ereign power while He thus unfoldeth unto 
us our total unworthiness and incapacity to 
do any thing. Ah! He can overturn the moun- 
tains, and set bounds to the sea, which it can- 
not pass; and although my faith is oft times 
ready to fail, and my heart to sink within me, 
there are seasons, my precious friend, when 
my poor spirit can rejoice in the renewed 
assurance that He who first raised up this 
people for the honor of his own Name, ever- 
lastingly glorious, and for the exaltation of 
his Truth, is and will be with them, and will 
yet raise up unto them princes and judges, 
prophets and rulers, taught of Him, and quali- 
fied to teach others the use of the bow, and 
send forth from among them many fishers and 
fowlers and hunters, to hunt the precious prey 
of the souls of men. So let us labor to hold 
on ourselves, and to attract others unto Christ, 


design of a Treaty for the adjustment of|being clothed with sach a measure of the 


meekness and gentleness which is in Him, the 
Blessed Head over all to his church, as it shall 


those of the Treaty alluded to, it will|please him to clothe us with. 


My poor tabernacle is as well as it is pro- 
bable it ever will be; the cough is not as bad 


‘he descendants of Corn Planter continue|as in the spring; but oh! I pray that as the 
well satisfied with the late divisionjoutward man decays, some degree of assur- 
The improvement made by|ance may, through unutterable mercy, from 
rent individuals since the allotment, is'time to time be granted that there is a house 


Surely this is the time of|ed, or to help to soothe the dying pillow of 


such as she, through the grace that was given 
unto her of God, could thus become a fellow- 
helper unto through Him. 

Though Sarah Hillman, as these Memoirs 
fail not to represent, had her baptisms and 
varied trials; even, spiritually, her “stripes,” 
her “ prisons,” her ‘‘ deaths oft,” with more- 
over her “perils among false brethren ;” yet 
we doubt not her experience, through the 
Redeemer’s unfailing mercy, was like that of 
the Psalmist: “In the day when I cried Thou 
answeredst me, and strengthenedst me with 
strength in my soul ;” and also like the pro- 
mise of the Master to his Apostle: “My grace 
is sufficient for thee: for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness.” 


* Richard Jordan died in the Tenth month of 1826. 
A short time previous to which, “his mind was much 
engaged in contemplating the present situation of the 
Society of Friends; lamenting with much feeling, the 
deviations from simplicity and plainness which were 
conspicuous in many of the members, the avidity with 
which they pursued the pleasures and riches of the 
world, and the apparent want of religious concern on 
their own account, and for the welfare of the church. 
Much labor, he remarked, had been bestowed upon 
them ; spiritual and temporal blessings had been dis- 
pensed with a liberal hand, and yet disobedience and 
ingratitude had been too generally returned for all these 
favors; and he feared lest those who might be considered 
as the children of the kingdom, if they persisted in this 
course, would be cast out, and others raised up, as from 
the stones of the streets, to support the doctrines and 
testimonies given to Friends to bear. He however ex- 
pressed, that gloomy as the prospect of a succession of 
upright standard bearers seemed, he had faith to be- 
lieve, that those doctrines and testimonies never would 
fall to the ground; * * but that those who continued 
to maintain the ancient faith and discipline of Friends, 
would be preserved as a distinct body of Christian pro- 
fessors,” 
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Thus in heights and in depths; “by evil 
report-and good report ;” “as sorrowful yet 
always rejoicing ;” ‘‘as poor yet making many 
rich,” ‘as having nothing, and yet possessing 
all things ;” and finally having like those for- 
merly “come out of great tribulation, and 
washed their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb,” it is believed that 
our dear friend was enabled to finish her 
course with joy, and at the close to adopt the 
precious, comprehensive language, ‘‘ Thanks 
be to God who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

She died on the 11th of the Ninth month, 
1855, aged 61 years. 


Migration of Butterflies —As we rode along, 
great numbers of a brown tailed butterfly, 
( Timetes chiron) were flying over to the south- 
east. They occurred, as it were, in columns. 
The air would be comparatively clear of them 
for a few hundred yards, then we would pass 
through a band perhaps fifty yards in width, 
where hundreds were always in sight, and all 
travelling one way. I took the direction 
several times with a pocket compass, and it 
was always south-east. Amongst them were 
a few yellow butterflies, but these were not so 
numerous as in former years. In some seasons 
these migratory swarms of butterflies continue 
passing over to the south-east for three to five 
weeks, and must consist of millions upon mil- 
lions of individuals, comprising many different 
species and genera. The beautiful green tailed 
and gilded day-flying moth (Urania leilus) 
also joins in this annual movement. When 
in Brazil, I observed similar flights of butter- 
flies at Pernambuco and Maranham, all travel- 
ling south-east. R. Spruce describes a migra- 
tion which he witnessed on the Amazons, in 
November, 1849, of the common white and 
yellow butterflies. They were all passing to 
the south-south-east. Darwin mentions that 
several times when off the shores of Northern 
Patagonia, and at other times when some 
miles off the mouth of the Plata, the ship was 
surrounded by butterflies ; so numerous were 
they on one occasion, that it was not possible 
to see a space free from them, and the seamen 
cried out out that it was ‘‘snowing butter- 
flies.” These butterflies must also come from 
the westward. I know of no satisfactory ex- 
planation of these immense migrations. They 
occurred every year whilst I was in Chontales, 
and always in the same direction. I thought 
that some of the earlier flights in April might 
be caused by the vegetation of the Pacific side 
of the continent being still parched up, whilst 
on the Atlantic slope the forests were green 
and moist. Butin June there had been abun- 
dant rains on the Pacific side, and vegetation 
was everywhere growing luxuriantly. Neither 
would their direction from the north-west 
bring them from the Pacific, but from the in- 
terior of Honduras and Guatemala. The diffi- 
culty is that there are no return swarms. If 
they travelled in one direction at one season 
of the year, and in an opposite at another, we 
might suppose that the vegetation on which 
the caterpillars feed was at one time more 
abundant in the north-west, at another in the 
south-east ; but during the five years I was in 
Central America, I was always on the look- 
out for them, and never saw any return 
swarms of butterflies, so that their migration 
every year in one definite direction is quite 
unintelligible to me.—Belt’s Naturalist in 
Nicaragua. $ 
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; Selected. 
LEAFLESS TREES. 


Leafless and stripped, yet are they whole 
They mind me of a Christian soul, 
Whose daily strife is almost o’er, 
Waiting for entrance at the door. 
Greenness and verdure underlies 

What seems so poor to mortal eyes, 
And what they are, or what have been 
Is naught, if so the sap within 

The roots, has grounded strong and firm, 
’Gainst autumn blast, or winter storm. 
How well defined their outlines lie 
Against the back-ground of the sky ! 
And here again a type we see 

Of what a Christian’s course should be, 
Distinct, and clear, that ail may trace 
His shadow and abiding place. 


Oh! leafless trees—unto my heart 
How sweet the lessons ye impart, 
The fragrance of your early spring, 
Your summer days of blossoming ; 
The flushing of your Autumn dyes, 
Ne’er brought you quite so near the skies 
As now, when desolate you seem 
Against the Heaven itself to lean, 
Ob! all our crowns we cast aside, 
All ornaments of human pride, 
And passing underneath the rod, 
Stand naked in the sight of God. 
Not blasted, only stripped and bare, 
That we may know how weak we are. . 


Oh! leafless trees, your strength renew, 
For all the sunshine covers you; 

Naught now your symmetry can mar, 

Ye stand before us as ye are; 

Your branches lifted as in prayer, 

As tho’ ye felt your need of care; 

And from His treasury old and new 
With garments God will dower you; 

For when the keenest storm winds blow, _ 
Your branches shall be wrapt in snow, 
And ye shall stand within his sight 
Serenely clad in robes of white ; 

While even the descending rain 

Shall beat upon you not in vain. 

For what more beautiful can be 

Than wintry frost-work on the tree, 
When cold and rain their work have done? 
All glorious beneath the sun 

Transparent in the risen light 

Ye shine, e’en in the Father’s sight. 


Melt snow into the hardened bole, 

As melts God’s word into the soul, 

Yet e’en the quickening germs of life 
May sometimes need the pruning-knife; 
For by their fruits alone we see 

The value of the grafted tree, 

“ As by their fruits” alone ye know 
God’s children in this world below. 


May seeking souls the lesson take, 
And give up all for Christ’s dear sake ; 
He asks the blossoms of your Spring, 
First tithe of every offering; 
Your Summer day in all its prime, 
The glory of your Autumn time,— 
For ye must stand beneath His eye, 
Like leafless trees against the sky, 
Disrobed of self, and shorn of pride, 
Your sins laid on the Crucified. 
Hannah Lloyd Neal. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Heart of Africa, by Dr. Schweinfurth, 
(Continued from page 359.) 

After Dr. Schweinfurth’s return from his 
excursion to the south among the Niam-niam 
and the Monbuttoo, he established himself for 
a time in one of the Seribas belonging to 
Ghattas. In describing this, he says: “The 
colony consisted of about six hundred huts 
and sheds, which were built almost entirely 
of straw and bamboo. In the intervals be- 
tween the huts were erected the large sun- 
screens known as “rokooba,” which were 
made of the same materials; and, to separate 


allotment from allotment, there were long| masses of burning straw began to fall in ev 
lines of fences, which were likewise composed| quarter, and the high fences of straw lef 


_|day on the 1st of December. 


of straw, and these were arranged so close 
each other that they scarcely admitted t 
narrowest of passages, perhaps but a few fe 
across, to run between them. Everythi 
that human ingenuity could contrive seem 
to have been done to insure that, with t 
cessation of the rainy season there shou 
commence a period of the extremest peril, ar 
for myself, I can avow that fear of fire becar 
my bugbear by day and my terror by nig 
In spite of my remonstrances I saw the crow 
ing together of the huts continually becor 
more and more dense, and the enclosure pac 
ed full to the utmost limits of its capacity. 
became a manifest impossibility in the case 
the occurrence of fire, on however small 
scale, to prevent it spreading into such aca 
flagration that the safety of the whole est¢ 
lishment must be imperilled. The mater 
of the structures, dried in the tropical he 
would accelerate and insure the devastati 
that must necessarily ensue. 

The catastrophe, which I had dreaded w 
such ominous apprehension, befell us at m 


This most disastrous day of my life b 
opened in the accustomed carrying out of 
routine. ‘ I had been enaged all the morni 
with my correspondence and in arranging t 
notes of the various occurrences that had tré 
spired since the despatch of my previd 
budget. I had partaken of my frugal midd 
meal, and was just on the point of resumi 
my writing, when all at once I caught t 
sound of the excited Bongo shrieking a 
‘poddu, podduw’ (fire, fire!) Long, how lo 
none can tell, will the memory of this burst 
alarm haunt my ear. It makes me shudd 
even now. Hager to know the truth, and 
ascertain how far the ill-omened apparition 
misfortune had already spread, I rushed 
the doorway of my but, and beheld that 
devouring element was doing its work at 
distance of only three huts from my own; 
flame was rising fiercely from the top of 
hut; there was no room for hope; just at th 
time of day the north-east wind always ble 
with its greatest violence, and it was only t 
plain that the direction of the gale was brin 
ing the fire straight towards my residen 
The space of a few minutes was all that: 
mained for me to rescue what I could. 

Without an instant’s delay, my peo 
flocked to the scene of the alarm. Witho 
stopping to discuss what was most prude 
or to consider what was most valuable, th 
laid hold upon anything that came to hat 
The negro-boys took particular care of all 
stuffs, and of their own clothes as being of t 
greatest consequence in their estimation, 2 
by their means all my bedding and two of & 
leathern portmanteaus were carried safely ¢ 
of the Seriba. I myself flang my manuscri 
into a great chest which had already be 
provided against any accident of the sort, 
my care was of no avail. My servants 8 
ceeded in hastily conveying five of my large 
boxes and two cases to the open space of 
Seriba where the direction of the wind m 
us presume they were out of danger; but 
only too soon learnt our mistake; the wi 
chopped and veered about, and the hot bla 
fanned the flames in every direction till th 
was hardly a place to stand, and it was hope 
to reckon upon any more salvage. A pro! 
retreat became absolutely necessary; gl! 


’ 


pw avenues by which we could escape. The 
hs sometimes seemed to rise to a height 
#bundred feet above the combustible struc- 
# of dry grass, and then all at once they 
4d descend, but only to lick with destruc- 
(fury some adjacent spot, while a perpetual 
rer of hot sparks glared again in the roar- 
air. The crowds, as they rushed away 
e the advancing flames, were like aswarm 
es buzzing around a lighted torch. I cast 
bk towards the remnant of my property 
h we had thought we had rescued, and to 
horror I perceived that the chests were 
loped in smoke, and immediately after. 
ls were encircled by the flames. It was 
pment of despair. How my heart sank at 
Right none can imagine, for those chests 


ained all my manuscripts, journals, and |just nothing to lose.” 


irds, in comparison with which the loss of 
dhe effects in my hut appeared utterly in- 
ificant, though they were the burdens 
undred bearers. Regardless of the shower 
parks, which singed off my very hair, I 
e a frantic rush forward, the dogs, with 
r feet all scorched, howling at my side, 
|breathlessly stopped under a tree, where 
ind a shelter alike from the raging of the 
bnt flame and from the noonday glare. In 
onfusion of the flight I had been unable 
et my hat, and was thus fully exposed to 
midday heat. 
ter a while I succeeded in getting to my 
len, which, bereft of the greater part of 
ecently-constructed hedge of bamboo, pre- 
ed a truly melancholy aspect. As the sun 
x low we began to make a search for any- 
g that might have been spared amidst the 
glowing embers of the huts. I had saved 
e beyond my life. I had lost all my clothes, 
|guns, and the best part of my instruments. 
las without tea and without quinine. As 
ood gazing upon the piles of ashes I could 
help reckoning up the accumulation of my 
srs which had there, beneath them all, 
h buried in this hapless destiny. All my 
varations for the projected expedition to 
‘Niam-niam ; all the produce of my recent 
mney ; all the entomological collection that 
ad made with such constant interest; all 
examples of native industry which I had 
cured by so much care; all my registers of 
feorological events which had been kept 
‘by day and without interruption ever 
se my first departure from Suakin, and in 
ich I had inscribed some 7000 barometrical 
ervations; all my journals, with their de- 
ed narrative of the transactions of 825 
‘s; all my elaborate measurements of the 
ies of the natives, which I had been at so 
ich pains and expense to induce them to 
mit; all my vocabularies, which it had 
n so tedious.a business to compile; every- 
ag, in the course of a single hour: every- 
ng was gone, the plunder of the flames. It 
been for the sake of better protection, as 
hought, that I had resolved not to part 
h my journals, and had kept my collection 
insects in my own possession; I had been 
aid of any misadventure befalling them ; 
now they might just as well have been at 
bottom of the Nile. 
There I sat amongst my tobacco-shrubs 
om my stock of bedding that had been 
eued from the flames; but I fear tbat I 
tld not boast of overmuch of the spirit of 
lignation. The entire remnant of my pro- 
by was soon reckoned up ; it consisted of a 
uple of chests, my three barometers, an 
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azimuth-compass, and the ironwork which 
survived from the different productions of the 
Niam-niam and Monbuttoo. 

Evening drew on: just as usual, the cow 
with her calf came and provided me with two 
glasses of milk. I had a yam or two, a pick- 
ing from the inside of a half-burnt tuber, a 
morsel from a similarly half-burnt lump of 
pickled meat, and I had come to the end of 
my slender stock of provisions. My dogs kept 
up a continual howling ; their sufferings from 
their burnt feet must have been excessive, and 
they whined in concert with the general deso- 
lation. The servants, however, were as calm 
and undisturbed as usual. Neither the Nu- 
bians nor the negroes seemed to be much con- 
cerned; and why should they? They had 


which represented so many centres of the 
slave-trade in this part of the country. 

But although the various Khartoom com- 
pavies who had thus taken up their quarters 
in the Dehms sent out expeditions every year 
to the remotest of the Kredy tribes in the 
west, and even penetrated beyond them to 
the Niam-niam in the south-west, it did not 
tuke them very long to discover that the an- 
nual produce of ivory was altogether inade- 
quate to defray the expenses of equipping and 
maintaining theirarmed force. Finding, how- 
ever, that the region offered every facility for 
the sale of slaves, they began gradually to 
introduce this unrighteous traffic into their 
commercial dealings, until at length it be- 
came, if not absolutely the prime, certainly 
one of the leading objects of their expeditions; 
thus the people whom the professional Gel- 
lahbas had at first hailed as friends grew up, 
ere long, to be their most formidable rivals. 
For example, Seebehr Rahama himself, who 
had to maintain a fighting force of a thousand 
men on his territories, had, as the result of his 
ivory expedition in the previous year, gained 
no more than 300 loads or 120 cwt., a quan- 
tity which realized but little over 23001. at 
Khartoom; but at the same time he sent pro- 
bably as many as 1800 slaves direct to Kor- 
dofan, there to be disposed of on his own ac- 
count.” 


This disastrous fire and the subsequent de- 
feat of the Nubians in a second expedition 
into the Niam-niam country, convinced our 
author that there was no hope of his being 
able to penetrate further into the central re- 
gions of Africa. But as several months would 
elapse before the trading boats would start 
on their return journey down the Nile, he con- 
cluded to visit Dar Ferteet, which was to the 
west of his then residence, and accordingly 
started on his tour on the first day of the 
year 1871. Of this section of Africa he thus 
speaks: 

“The uninhabited wilderness stretching to 
the west of the Pongo, a district long known 
to the inhabitants of Darfoor and Kordofan 
under the name of Dar Ferteet, represents one 
of the oldest domains of the slave-trade, and 
at the present day, as far as regards its abori- 
ginal population, presents to the eye of a 
traveller the aspect of what may be described 
as ‘a sold-out land.” Only within the last 
fifteen years have the Khartoom trading- 
companies penetrated into the district watered 
by the Gazelle, but long before that numbers 
of slave-dealers had already formed settle- 
ments in Dar Ferteet, then as now streaming 
into the country from Darfoor and Kordofan 
accompanied by hundreds of armed men, and 
coming, year after year, in the winter months 
so as to accomplish their business and get back 
to their homes before the rainy season again 
set in. Some of them, however, did not re- 
turn, but remained permanently in the land, 
and, under the sanction of the more influen- 
tial chieftains, founded large establishments 
(Dehms) to serve as marts or depéts for their 
black merchandize. As soon as the ivory- 
traders, with their enormous armed bands, 
made their appearance in the country, the 
Gellahbas received them with open arms ; and 
the Nubians, in order to provide for the stor- 
ing of their ivory and ammunition, forthwith 
combined their Seribas with the Dehms al- 
ready established, so that in the course of 
time these places assumed the appearance of 
the market towns of the Soudan. The Gel- 
lahbas by remaining in their old quarters 
reaped a twofold advantage: in the first place, 
the large contingents of armed men that were 
now introduced into the country relieved them 
from the necessity of maintaining troops of 
their own; and, secondly, they were exonera- 
ted from the heavy imposts that they had been 
compelled to pay to the native Kredy chief- 
tains, as these were very speedily reduced by 
the Nubians to the subordinate position of 
mere sheikhs or local overseers of the natives. 
In the course of my tour through Dar Ferteet 
I became acquainted with five of these towns, 


{To be continued.) 
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For ‘‘The Friend.” 

Respect for the departed is evidence of a 
Christian feeling pervading our minds, and 
may be properly manifested by refraining from 
much activity in our secular engagements, 
and endeavoring after inwardness and quiet- 
ness of mind and body, during the time the 
lifeless tabernacle dwells in our midst. Abra- 
ham was permitted to mourn for his dead by 
a cessation from business; and time was 
granted to mourn for Moses, that faithful and 
devoted servant of the Most High; and shall 
we, who live under the purest and most per- 
fect dispensation, not be so mindful of our 
bereavements as not to dwell at home in the 
quiet, endeavoring to profit by the lesson : 
“Oh that my people were wise, that they un- 
derstood this, that they would consider their 
latter end.” 


For “The Friend.” 
The following letter has been sent to us for 
publication, many of our readers being in- 
terested in the writer as well as in the work 
in which he is engaged. 


Wichita Agency, Indian Territory, 
Anadarko, 6th mo. 14th, 1874. 


Thomas Wistar,—My Dear Friend :—Mar- 
garet and I reached the Agency in safety, last 
evening was a week. We came from Wichita 
in our own conveyance which met us there: 
and as there had been robberies committed on 
the road, recently, and it was reported that the 
“trail” was infested with horse thieves and des- 
peradoes, we thought it prudent to join some 
freighters, with whom we were acquainted, 
and we came through, as far as the Cheyenne 
Agency, with them. We therefore travelled 
slowly, and were about two days longer on the 
road than we would have been had we come 
alone. We were also detained one day at the 
Cheyenne Agency by high water. 

1 returned yesterday from a visit to Agent 
Haworth. I found them, there, in a state of 
anxiety. The friendly Indians reported “bad 
talk” at the “medicine dance,” just held, by 
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the Cheyennes and some of the Comanches ; 
and there have been some threatening de- 
monstrations. Agent Haworth had his mules 
run of from his corral, and while I was at 
Sill there were persons (no doubt Indians) at 
the Post corral, but the “ guard” firing a vol- 
ley they left without accomplishing anything. 

Asa-hab-it was here yesterday, before I 
came home, and left word for me to keep our 
stock well guarded, and to instruct our peo- 
ple not to expose themselves, by sitting at 
the windows after night, with the light burn. 
ing. He said he would come to see me again 
to day. He reports three or four white men 
having been killed by Indians, at distant 
points. It appears they have been freely 
supplied with whisky, from some point—re- 
port saying that they have barrels of it at 
their “ Medicine dance.” The Kiowas’ “Med- 
icine dance” is just about to commence, and 
I am told it is doubtful what course Lone 
Wolf will take, as be is mourning for the death 
of hisson. All the Apaches and the Pene- 
tethka Comanches are coming in and settling 
near together. Indeed, the most of them 
have remained at the places they have se- 
lected, within reach of the Agency, but the}and Emerald. I know girls named Star, 
Apaches have lef their fields and camped close] Beauty, Sugar, One Hyed, and Christian Bar- 
to Asa-toyet. Asa-hab-it went there to attend|barian. Some of the names are beautiful, as 
the “dance” but when the pipe (for hostili-|as Leila, Zarifeh, Lalu, Selma, Luciya, Mi- 
ties) was handed around he and a number of|riam and Fereedy.— Women of the Arabs. 
other chiefs left. They were followed by 
those who favored hostilities, with a view of 
making them return, and threatened to kill 
their horses. But I believe Asa-hab-it gave 
them to understand that something else would 
be done first, and they desisted. 

2d day morning, the 15th. 

A number of Indians met here yesterday 
and the appearance of things among the 
Cheyennes and Comanches was talked over. 
Nothing new was elicited—the Indians seem 
to think that there is no reason to apprehend 
any trouble, more than has occurred in pre- 
ceding years. 

Col. Davidson commanding at Fort Sill, 
informed that there were Indians at his cor- 
ral, as I have above stated. 

We are as well as usual and things are 
quiet. The Indian crops are encouraging, and 
the Indians are more than ordinarily inter- 
ested in them. 

I would just say that we do not feel alarmed 
at all, about the Indians depredating upon us, 
and I think we have a trust, that all will be 
wisely ordered. , 

I hesitate about sending this letter—it is 
defective and unsatisfactory—but the facts 
as stated are correct. 

Very truly thy friend, 
Jona. RicHarps. 


in Tripoli had a daughter born when an 
American ship was in the harbor, so he called 
her America. When another daughter was 
born there was a Russian ship in port, so he 
called her Russia. There is a young woman 
in Sik el Ghurb named Fetneh or Civil War, 
and her sister is Hada, or Peace. An old lady 
lately died in Beirft named Feints or Lan- 
tern. In the Beirfit school are and have been 
girls named Pearl, Diamond, Morning Dawn, 
Dew, Rose, Only One, and Mary Flea. That 
girl America’s full name was America Wolves, 
a curious name fora Syrian lamb! 

Sometimes children are named, and if after 
a few years they are sick, the parents change 
their names and give them new ones, think- 
ing that the first name did not agree with 
them. <A Druze told me that he named his 
son in infancy Asaad (or happier) but he was 
sickly, so they changed his name to Ahmed 
(Praised) and after that he grew better! He 
has now become a Christian, and has resumed 
his first name Asaad. 

i once visited a man in the village of Brum- 
mana who bad six daughters, whom he named 
Sun, Morning, Zephyr breeze, Jewelry, Agate, 


Selected. 
_ Deborah Waring, 

In “Piety Promoted” there is a short ac. 
count of this Friend, in which it is stated that 
she was a native of Alton, in Hampshire, was 
religiously educated in the principles of truth, 
and being favored with an early visitation of 
its sanctifying influence, was, by yielding 
obedience thereto, qualified for public service. 
About the eighteenth year of her age, it 
pleased the Lord of the harvest to call her 
into the work of the ministry ; in which ser- 
vice she was an unwearied laborer; and under 
the renewings of heavenly virtue, her doc- 
trine frequently dropped like dew to the con- 
solation of the right-minded, and edification 
of the body in love. She was often led, in an 
awful manner, to press.the necessity of a 
reverent waiting for the fresh opening of the 
spring of all good; that every individual might 
be brought from all exterior dependence, to 
know the Lord for themselves; and witness 
the revelation of his dear Son, the minister of 
the Santuary, in their own hearts; and she 
recommended this doctrine to others by her 
own example. 

She was a very diligent attender of meet- 
ings, both for worship and discipline; and not 
only at home and in her own country, but 
under the prevailing influence of divine love, 
she was engaged at various times to visit 
Friends in other countries, baving the unity 
of her Monthly Meeting in that weighty ser- 
vice ; and, by some remarks of her own, it ap- 
pears, that the Lord’s blessed presence was 
with her, and strengthened her from day to 
day. 

She was of a tender, sympathizing disposi- 
tion, and was enabled to fill up the several 
relative duties in life with great propriety, 
and to continue fresh and lively in old age. 

It having pleased the Lord to remove her 
husband Samuel Waring, (with whom she had 
long lived in much unity and affection) about 
a year before her, she was divinely supported 
under that great trial. Her health soon after 


Arabic Names.—Here in Syria we have the 
house of “‘ Wolf,” the house of “Stuffed Cab- 
bage,” Khowadji Leopard, the lady “ Wolves,” 
and one of our fellow villagers in Abeih where 
we spend the summer is Eman ed Deen 
‘ faith-of-religion,” although he has neither 
faith nor religion. 

Among the boys’ names are Selim, Ibrahim, 
Moosa, Yakob, Ishoc, Mustafa, Hanna, Yusef, 
Ali, Saieed, Assaf, Giurgius, Faoor, and Abbas. 
I once met a boy at the Cedars of Lebanon 
who was named Jidry, or ‘“Small-pox,” be- 
cause that disease was raging in the village 
when he was born. It is very common to 
name babies from what is happening in the 
world when they are born. A friend of mine! 


lf 
began to decline, and her faculties suffer¢ \9 
abatement of their usual strength. Duff’ 
six months gradual decline, she was preset 
in much innocence ; frequently aspiring 
that which, from her youth up she had 
ferred to all created excellence, and des 
to be preserved to the end, in a sense of 
power which had been her morning light,§L 
her guide through the vicissitudes of lifeg} 
She one day observed, “ My poor mirff 
tossed, and I long to be fixed, fixed, f | 
There is One who can walk upon the sea, 
command a calm,” and then commended | 
self to the compassionate regard of the G 
Shepherd. | 
She quietly and peacefully departed, | 
3d of the Second month, 1776, at the ag} 
78 years, having been a minister about s 
years. 


Every-day Electricity. 

A communication in the Louisville Cou | 
Journal makes some interesting statem@ 
with regard to the aggravation of diseasd| 
city houses. The writer recalls the fact t| 
Professor Loomis some years ago, in a se 
of scientific papers, called attention “to 
effect of friction of shoe leather on wollen 
pets in houses warmed by hot-air furnaces 
steam in cold weather, in the production 
negative electrical excitement,” and he quq@ 
from a book of Professor Silliman the asq@ 
tion that the young people in the Profess 
house found a source of amusement in ¢ 
weather in giving electrical shocks (by kisy 
and otherwise) to unwary friends, or in ligg 
ing the gas by a spark from a finger or kj 
handle after rubbing it briskly over the c 
pet. An anecdote of a lady in Frankfe 
Kentucky, who was able to light the gas 
applying her knuckle to the burner, finis 
the writer’s stock of illustrations that el 
tricity in large quantities enters into our s 
tems under certain conditions when we ¢ 
merely following the routine of our every-d 
lives. He then says: ‘It is possible th 
amid the learned labors that are going 
touching the remedial uses of this power 
agent, the inmates of tens of thousands 
American houses are being left to a bale: 
influence of it which is receiving no atte 
tion. 

The physiological effects upon a child fr 
licking upon a carpet, in a furnace-heated - 
steam-heated house, or upon a lady traversit 
the house in her domestic duties, until charg 
with electricity sufficient to give a sensi 
shock to persons touched, or to ignite the gé 
may be jadged of somewhat by the effects up¢ 
a boy on a stool isolated by glass legs ar 
electrified until able to ignite a cup of eths 
presented to his knuckles. He experiences 
prickly heat and glow of the skin, his fat 
flushes, his hair stands out from his head, f 
breaks into perspiration, a touch,gives him| 
shock like touching the conductor of the ele 
trical machine in action, and he feels afte! 
ward a lassitude like that subsequent to 
strain of the muscles or excitement of t 
nerves of sensibility. When persons, youn 
or old, are subjected to such a process almogs 
daily for a long season, and often a numb 
of times in a day, can it be without serio 
effects, for good or evil, upon the health a 
constitution ? al 

When it is considered that a person ele 
trified in this manner is not like the Leyde 
jar which gathers and holds the electricity 


| 
| 


s like the electrical machine constantly 
arging the electricity silently in the 
sphere, the presence of such an amount 
hy one moment suggests how great a 
ity must be emitted by a single person 
ch circumstances in a single day. Gath- 
into a battery of jars and discharged at 
‘through a large animal, it would pro- 
kill instantly, or would shiver a tough 
of wood an inch in thickness. The 
ment of its chemical effects, although 
comparatively to its mechanical effects 
o the effects of electricity in other forms, 
be made equally startling. 
hat now must be the influence of such an 
t, experienced in such measure, upon the 
cal health and mental constitution of 
daily subjected to it? The children in 
homes encounter not merely the general 
vating influence of luxury, but even a 
formidable foe to health and intellectual 
gth. Compare this pale, precocious boy 
uur furnace-heated house with the bare- 
id, rosy-cheeked boy in the laborer’s cabin, 
the less luxurious country home. The 
‘ence is not all in the softer clothing and 
le rearing of your boy; upon his nerves 
ptle and powerful agent is almost con- 
usly at work to excite his sensibilities 
waste his strength. Observe the distress 
with attention, may be read on the face 
1e fretful child in your electrical hot-bed, 
rive it the relief which nature craves, in 
nadulterated air outside your doors.” 


Lost Life—The news of. the abandon- 
of the French steamer L’Amerique, was 
wed by the announcement that the first 
r had committed suicide. The act was 
sh; it was a confession ; but it was not 
tural. The unhappy man reflected ; “I 
lost all. I had a trust committed to me; 
ndoned it; I did it needlessly. With it 
_ honor, opportunity, prospects, all. All 
Bt, and all is my own fault.” We may 
/imagine how maddening were these 
zhts. ; 
e remembrance of lost opportunity is 
ys terrible. And how frightful must be 
ontemplation of a lost life. Suppose a 
who has spent all his days in the pur- 
of wealth, or in the quest of pleasure, or 
e service of ambition, whether political, 
‘erary, or social, or in seeking any other 
ly worldly end. He draws near to the 
f life. He looks back upon his days. 
ays, “I have had opportunities. I have 
ife. It was given to me to use for God 
orman. It was my only life. It was 
ll. And what haveI done? Ihave lost 
It is gone; I have got nothing in ex- 
e; I lost it needlessly; I can blame no 
ut myself: and now allis over; the mis- 
‘can never be corrected; the loss is irre- 
ole.” — The National Baptist. . 


ere are many curious facts about vege- 
: life, says the Massachusetts Plowman. 
xan, for example, graft the apricot on the 
, and the peach on the apricot, and thus 
aay produce a tree with plum roots and 
ind leaves. The wood, however, of the 

will consist of four distinct varieties, 
gh formed from one continuous layer. 
w the almond wood and the bark we shall 
perfect peach wood and bark, then per- 
ypricot wood and bark, and at the bottom 
¢t plum wood and bark. In this curious 
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instance we see the intimate correspondence! coveredst it with the deep as with a gar- 
between the bark and the leaf, forif we should|ment. The waters stood above the moun- 
remove the almond branches we might cause tains. At thy rebuke they fled; at the voice 
the several sorts of wood to develope buds! of thy thunder they hasted away. They 
and leafy twigs each of its own kind. Each! go up by the mountains, they go down by 


section of the compound stem has its seat of 
life in the camblum layer, and the camblum 
of each reproduces cells of its own species out 
of a common nutrient fluid. 


The Lord inspires counsel and courage, or 
sends infatuation and dismay as He pleases; 
so that the battle is not to the strong; but 
all calculations are strangely proved errone- 
ous when this secret influence is not taken 
into accouut.— 7’. Scott. 


The wonder at Winchendon, (Mass.) just 
now isa floating island of about five acres 
which is voyaging around Lake Monomonauk, 
a sheet of water of about 2500 acres in extent 
lying partly in Winchendon and partly in 
Rindge, N. H. It formerly claimed a resi- 
dence in Winchendon, but toward the latter 
part of May the little island was one morning 
discovered to have changed its place and 
moved about two miles up the lake beyond 
the State line; then it floated back nearly to 
its old place, only, a day or two after, to sail 
north again. Its soil is firm, and many peo- 
ple have approached it by boats and travelled 
over it: the entire surface is covered by a 
thrifty vegetation; there are more than 400 
trees by count, varying from 5 to 25 feet in 
height, scattered over its surface. Floating 
islands are not uncommon in the lakes of this 
region, but one so large as this, and given to 
so long voyages, is remarkable.— Ledger. 
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“ Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God.” 1st Cor. x. 31. 


The season usually devoted to relaxation 
from the cares of business and recreation by 
sea side and mountain has again arrived, in 
the course of the revolving year, to those 
whose means and duties will admit of such 
indulgence. 

The ordinary routine of business life, with 
its absorbing cares, is no longer pursued, for 
a fortnight or so, and new channels of thought 
and action draw the mind with fresh force. 
How important to the spiritual life is it, un- 
der such circumstances, that we should keep 
in mind, that “we are not our own, but are 
bought with a price,” and are bound to glorify 
God in our bodies and our spirits which are 
His. That all we do is to be directed to His 
honor. Thus we shall not feel at liberty to 
indulge in those hurtful pleasures that tend 
to close up the eye of faith, which should be 
daily directed towards its Leader, as the eye 
of the servant is to the hand of his master. 
If the love of Christ glows in the soul, the 
new scenes which are presented to the eye, 
as we wander amid Nature’s wonders, will 
all conspire to fan the holy flame, and lead 
us to adore their Divine Author. What a 
beautiful apostrophe to his Maker the royal 
Psalmist has recorded, by the shores of the 


Mediterranean, whilst the grand peaks of 


Lebanon towered above him from the east! 
‘« Who laid the foundations of the earth that 
it should not be removed forever. Thou 


the valleys unto the place which thou hast 
founded forthem. The trees of the Lord are 
full of sap, the cedars of Lebanon which he 
hath planted. O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works! in wisdom hast thou made them all: 
the earth is full of thy riches. So is this 
great and wide sea, wherein are things creep- 
ing innumerable, both small and great beasts. 
The glory of the Lord shall endure forever ; 
the Lord shall rejoice in His works. I will 
sing unto the Lord as long as I live, I will 
sing praise to my God while [ have my being. 
My meditation of Him shall be sweet, I will 
be glad in the Lord!” How different is the 
state of mind thus exhibited from that of 
mere pleasure seekers, who pace the ocean 
strand with eye intent on their apparel or 
that of their companions, and thought and 
conversation directed to idle gossip, or the 
vanities of the evening dance. Hven those 
who are sober and careful in their home life 
may at times be tempted, when absent at 
summer resorts, to indulge in doubtful means 
of recreation. The readable romance is per- 
haps taken up as a pastime, which may be 
excused just now although condemned in 
general. A friendly game of tenpins or bil- 
liards may be thought allowable for exercise, 
whilst overlooking the poisoned fountain of 
evil that lurks near by in the drinking bar, 
and the effect of our mere presence at such 
places in giving countenance to gamblers and 
tipplers. 

If the mind is truly transformed by the 
renewing influence of Divine Grace, it will be 
so deeply imbued with love and gratitude to 
Him who has purchased us with His own 
blood, that each opportunity of withdrawal 
from the necessary pursuits of business will 
find it seeking its central object of attraction. 
No sweeter relaxation, no more refreshing 
recreation than this will be desired by those 
who love Him with all their heart, under- 
standing, and strength. 

“ Admitted once to His embrace, 
Thou shalt perceive that thou wast blind before: 
Thine eye shall be instructed ; and thine heart 
Made pure shall relish, with divine delight 
‘Till then unfelt, what hands divine haye wrought.” 
“These look from nature up to nature’s God.” 


“Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joy, 
Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love 
That planned, and built, and still upholds a world 
So clothed with beauty, for rebellious man !” 


The sentiments of gratitude thus instilled 
will not fail to bear practical fruit in works 
of charity and love to our less favored fellow 
beings. The suffering and needy will be 
sought out and cheered by the counsel, or re- 
lieved by the means, of those who feel them- 
selves but stewards of the manifold grace of 
God. ‘A concern will be felt that others 
should taste and see that the Lord is good, 
and that a cross-bearing life and conversa- 
tion shall show forth the praises of Him who 
hath called us out of darkness into His mar- 
vellous light. The distribution of well selected 
Religious Tracts, when associating with others 
away from home, is one method of spreading 
the Truth—that may be adopted by the most 
humble and unassuming. A watchful con- 
cern that our conversation in public places 
should not degenerate into frivolity, or gossip 
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of a personal character, seems needful, where 
so much time is at our disposal. It may be 
laid down generally as a rule, that it is more 
elevating and free trom dissipating influences 
to converse about things than persons. To 
dissect character and comment upon the ac- 
tions of others may have a keener relish than 
literary observations, or the discussion of 
questions of science or statesmanship, but the 
former oft carry with them an edge of cutting 
criticism which may wound both speaker and 
listener. “Let your speech be always with 
grace, seasoned with salt.” If we go abroad 
under such influences, not trusting to our own 
prudence or supposed religious attainments, 
but in humility watching daily unto prayer 
lest we enter into temptation, we may with 
innocent cheerfulness enjoy that repose which 
nature demands for bodily and mental re- 
cuperation, and gain renewed energy for future 
toil, whilst we hold forth a profitable example 
to others “in word, in conversation, in charity, 
in spirit, in faith, in purity.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—The new telegraph cable of the Anglo- 
American Company was completed on the 4th inst. 
The Great Eastern is to leave to lay the cable between 
Treland and Newfoundland on the 27th inst. 

On the first inst. Dr. Butt moved his resolve in the 
House of Commons in favor of home rule for Ireland. 
It met with little favor in the House, and after debate 
was defeated by a large majority, the vote being 458 
to 61. 

The emigration from Liverpool in the Fifth month 
was 17,293. In the corresponding month 1873, the 
number was 35,364, or more than double. 

The cost of the London Metropolitan Police for the 
last official year was $5,089,965, of which $3,776,665 
was for salaries and pay of policemen. 

Liverpool, 7th mo. 6th.—Uplands cotton, 8}d.; Or- 
leans, 8% a 83d. Sales of the day 15,000 bales. Bread- 
stuffs quiet. 

A committee of the French Assembly have drawn up 
a new constitutional bill. The measure provides for 
the continuance of the title of “ President of the Re- 
public ;” for the creation of a second Chamber ; for the 
organization of a purely personal Septennat, which is 
to terminate with the expiration of President Mac- 
Mahon’s term, or sooner in case of his death or resigna- 
tion. No provision is made for a successor to the Pre- 
sident, and it is thought that the object of the omission 
is to leave an opportunity for the restoration of the 
monarchy, which may be possible when the Septennat 
ceases. 

The Count de Chambord has issued a manifesto in 
which he places his right to the throne of France upon 
his birth, which he says made him its king. He will 
admit the existence of two Chambers, one nominated 
by the king and the other elected by the nation, accord- 
ing to legally established suffrage. He says, “ I wish 
the representatives of the nation to be vigilant auxili- 
aries for the examination of questions submitted to 
them, but will not have barren parliamentary struggles 
from which a sovereign often issues powerless and 
weakened.” 

The French and English press generally consider 
that this manifesto of the grandson of Charles X., makes 
it impossible for him to become King of France. The 
Paris newspaper which first published Chambord’s 


manifesto has been suspended for two weeks by order of 


the government, This step gives great offence to the 
Legitimests who will use every effort to unseat the pre- 
sent Ministry. 

Passports are no longer required of Americans, who 
are placed on the same footing in this respect as sub- 
jects of countries adjacent to France. 

The North German Gazette (official organ) pays a 
warm tribute to George Bancroft. Itsays the German 
government sees his departure with regret—a feeling 
which is lively and general in private as well as official 
circles—and declares that since Frederick the Great re- 
ceived Franklin, the mutual understanding between 
Germany and the United States has never been more 
profound than at present. 

In the Bernese Jura, the manufacture of watches is 
continually increasing. Twelve thousand three hun- 
dred persons find employment through this industry. 
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The yearly production is 1,290,000 watches of the value 
of 20-25 francs, representing about 30,000,000 francs. 


The situation in Spain does not appear to improve. 
The Carlists hold Estella with a force of 38,000 men, 
they have also again invested Bilboa on all sides except 
toward the sea. Don Carlos has fixed his residence at 
Tolosa, fifteen miles from San Sebastian. 

The Madrid government propose making a fresh levy 


for the purpose of sending 30,000 men to reinforce the 


army in the north of Spain. 
Dispatches of the 6th report great activity on the part 


of the Carlists, who now threaten Santander, Castro, 
and other places. 


On the 4th about 4000 of them at- 
tacked Ternel, but were repulsed with the loss of 300 


men. 


The British Minister at Constantinople has tendered 


his good offices as mediator between the Persians and 
Turks in the complications which have recently arisen. 


Unrtep Stratres.—The Public Debt statement pub- 


lished on the first inst., shows a reduction of $2,180,196 


during the Sixth month. It now amounts, less cash in 
the Treasury, to $2,143,088,241: The Treasurer held 


in coin $74,205,304, and in currency $14,576,010. 


During the first six months of the present year the 
interments in Philadelphia consisted of 3894 males, and 
3702 females—total 7596, which is 973 less than in the 
corresponding portion of 1873. There were 1177 deaths 
of consumption, and 657 inflammation of the lungs. 
The interments of the last week numbered 234. 

The mean temperature of the Sixth month, by the 
Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 75.53 deg., the 
highest during the month 97.50 deg., and the lowest 
55 deg. The amountof rain 2.66inches. The average 
of the mean temperature of the Sixth month for the 
past 85 years, is stated to be 71.84 deg., the highest 
mean of temperature during that entire period was in 
1870, 77.21 deg., and the lowest was in 1816, 55 deg. 
The rain fall of the first half of the present year has 
been 21.47 inches, against 23.73 inches in the first six 
months of 1873. 

Eugene Hale, who was nominated by the President 
to fill the office of Postmaster General, declined the ap- 
pointment on account of impaired health. It was then 
tendered to Marshall Jewell, of Connecticut, at present 
Minister to Russia, who answered by telegraph that he 
accepted the position. The office will be filled until 
his return, by the first assistant in the Department. 

The crevasses in the river bank of the Mississippi, 
above New Orleans, have at length been closed, the 
flood in the great river having subsided with the ad- 
vance of the summer. Vast amounts of property have 
been destroyed by the inundation, which is said to have 
covered about one-fourth of Louisiana. ' 

On the 4th inst. a new iron bridge across the Schuyl- 
kill, at Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, was opened for 
public use. This beautiful structure is 1000 feet in 
length and 100 feet wide, and was built at a cost of $1,- 
404,445. The same day the corner-stone of the great 
Public Buildings, at the intersection of Market and 
Broad Streets, was laid. The work upon this structure 
began nearly two years since, and many more will pro- 
bably elapse before its entire completion. The build- 
ing, which is to be of white marble and massive con- 
struction, is 486 feet from north to south, and 470 feet 
from east to west, and will probably cost not less than 
ten millions of dollars. ; 

The assessed value of real and personal estate in the 
city and county of New York the present year, is $1,- 
754,000,000. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 6th inst. New York.—American gold, 110. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, registered, 116}; coupons, 116}; do. 
1868, 116} a 116}; do. 10-40 5 per cents, 113. Super- 
fine flour, $4.65 a $5.10; State extra, $5.60 a $6; finer 
brands, $6.50 a $10.25. No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, 
$1.37; No. 2 do., $1.32; No.3 do., $1.28. West Canada 
barley, $2. Oats, 59 a 64 cts, Western mixed corn, 
75 a 76 cts. ; yellow, 77 a 774 cts.; white, 83 cts. Phila- 
delphia.—Cotton, 17} a 18} cts. for uplands and New 
Orleans middlings. Supertine flour, $4 a $4.50; extras, 
$5 a $6 ; finer brands, $6.50 a $9.50. Pennsylvania red 
wheat, $1.40 a $1.45 ; western red, $1.25 a $1.35; No.1 
spring, $1.30. Rye, $1. Yellow corn, 80 cts. Oats, 
63 a 67 cts. Lard, 11$.a12cts. Clover-seed, 9} a 103 
cts. About 3300 beef cattle were sold at 7 a 7} cts. per 
lb. gross for extra; 5% a 6 cts. for fair to good, and 3} 
a 5 cts. forcommon, Sales of 8000 sheep at 4 a 5} cts. 
per lb. gross, and 5500 hogs at $9 a $9.25 per 100 lbs. 
net. Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.12; No.3 do., 
$1.06. No.2 mixed corn, 59 a 60 cts. No. 2 oats, 43 
a 43} cts. No.2 rye, 83 cts. Spring barley, $1.10 a 
$1.20. Lard, 11} cts. Oincinnati.—Red wheat, $1.10; 
white, $1.20. Corn, 63 a 66 cts, Oats, 47.455 cts. St. 
Louwis.—No. 1 mixed corn, 58} cts, No. 2 oats, 58 cts, 


SHELTER FOR COLORED ORPHANS 


Wanted, by the 1st of 10th mo, next, a 8 
Friend for Matron for the above institution. . 
Application may be made to 
Hannah R. Newbold, 641 Franklin St. 
Mary Wood, 524 South Second St. 
Mary Randolph, 247 North Twelfth S 
{ Anna W. Lippincott, 460 North Sevent 


WANTED. 


An unmarried Friend to take the position of Goy 
at Westtown Boarding School, on or before the c 
the present session, in the 10th month next. 

Apply to 

Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, New Jers 
Joseph Walton, Moorestown, 
Charles Evans, 702 Race street, Philadelp 


WANTED 


A young man of energy and perseverance, tc 
charge and oversight of the farm belonging t 
Wyandott Mission, situated near Teneca, in the 
of Missouri; also a woman well qualified to fi 
place of Matron in the Boarding School. F 
would be preferred. For further information ap 
John 8. Stokes, Office of “The Friend,” Fourth 
Arch street. 


FRIENDS’ DISCIPLINE. 


The Committee having charge of Friends’ L 
are desirous of procuring copies of the different ed 
of the Discipline of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
that of the late Yearly Meeting of Virginia. An 
son who may be able to supply any of the above 
please communicate with Epwarp Marts, M. 

127 South Fift 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The next Term will commence on Fourth-da 
mo. 2nd, 1874. Applications for admissions sho 
addressed to Samuet J. GUMMERE, Presid 

Haverford College, Montgomery Co., 


WANTED, | 

A woman Friend, competent for Principal ¢ 
Aimwell School. Apply to 
Sarah E. Smith, No. 1110 Pine St. 

Rebecca W. Fry, 908 North Fifth & 

Rachel S. Maris, 127 South Fifth S 

Mary D. Allen, 833 North Seventh 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAN 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadel 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuu H. V 
InaTon, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients m 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Be 
Managers. | 


Diep, the 22d of 5th mo, 1874, MartHA Mars 
in the 58th year of her age, a member and é 
Kennett Monthly Meeting, and daughter of th 
William Walter. This dear Friend was one whe 
what it was to descend into deep baptisms of spi 
she might know Christ and the power of His re 
tion ; and, by her humble consistent walking and 
cated life, as well as her peaceful close, we are in 
to believe, that through His mercy, she has e 
among those redeemed ones, “ who have washe¢ 
robes and made them white in the blood of the I 
therefore are they before the throne of God, and 
Him day and night in His temple.” 

, suddenly, at her residence in Westmor 
Oneida Co., New York, on the morning of the 1 
6th month, 1874, Ex1za D. NARAMoRE, wife of | 
Naramore, and daughter of Henry A. and 
Knowles, of Iowa, in the thirty-ninth year of h 
a beloved member and elder of Westmoreland Me 
Meeting. She had long been engaged to seek fit 
Kingdom of Heaven and the righteousness 
The last two or three years of her life she seemed 
ing for the Kingdom, and more abundantly fille 
that love that thinketh no evil, but is full of ger 
and good works. When the midnight call wal 
denly heard, it found her ready to go forth with. 
meet the Bridegroom, speaking of the love and. 
ness of God, and resting in a full assurance of ree 
through mercy, an entrance into that blessed ci y 
walls are salvation and whose gates are praise. 
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DOA 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, — 
No, 422 Walnut Street, 


